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Boston Public Library—A Centennial of Service, 


1854-1954 


By FREDERICK J. GILLIS 


Assistant Superintendent, Boston Public Schools 


THE PERIOD OF 1953-54 marks the centennial 
of the opening of the Boston Public Library in 
two-room quarters on Mason Street in 1854. 
Two years earlier, the newly appointed board 
of trustees had submitted to the Mayor of Boston 
the first annual report which has become one of 
the significant documents in library history. 

During the coming months it is proposed that 
the centennial be observed in a number of ways, 
one of them being the announcement of the crea- 
tion of one or more new departments within the 
library as the result of anniversary gifts. The 
desire to create new departments within the li- 
brary poses the question: What services and de- 
partments has this, the first great public library, 
now celebrating its centenary, already developed 


to aid its patrons, the residents of Boston and its 
environs ? 

The library has frequently been called ‘‘The 
University of the People,’’ and with good reason 
it is considered a close adjunct to the educational 
pattern of Boston. It has a general section de- 
voted to children; has story hours for varied 
ages ; sponsors a bookmobile service which brings 
the library to any street corner; serves the schools 
in many ways; has a thriving young adults’ sec- 
tion; a teachers’ department; summer reading 
advices; and varied activities, such as a monthly 
News; reading lists for preschool, for third 
through sixth grades, for junior high grades; 
‘‘Books on Parade’’ for children’s reading; 
Summer Reading Clubs; ‘‘Spotlight on New 





Books’’ for young adults; lectures; a film li- 
brary; and many other services. 

In the Open Shelf Department of the Central 
Library is the children’s section. Here are found 
books suitable for children from the second half 
of the first grade through the junior high school. 
It is generously patronized by the children. The 
young ones come again and again to view the 
large diorama of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’’ which 
is on permanent exhibition. The children’s sec- 
tion has an abundance of fiction and nonfiction, 
textbooks, and reference material for the grades 
served. 

To supplement the printed material, the li- 
brary has weekly story hours—fascinating and 
designed to arouse the desire to read by inciting 
the curiosity of the listener. 

For those children who ask for help, the 
library provides readers’ advisors for children. 
Often these advisors work with the parents and 
assemble lists of books suitable for the age-grade 
of the children. For teachers and parents, books 
to be read to the children are arranged for reader 
interest. This aroused interest piques the child’s 
curiosity and usually results in more reading by 
the child. A special shelf of children’s books is 
reserved for use by teachers. The work for the 
children does not cease with the close of school 
in June, for the library has a Summer Reading 
Club with from 1,500 to 1,800 children partici- 
pating. Usually, at least two thirds of the chil- 
dren enrolled qualify for certificates. The Cen- 
tennial Happy Birthday issue of the Summer 
Reading Club book list is a gem that may be pro- 
cured for the asking. 

The inauguration of the children’s room oc- 
curred in 1895, the same year that the library 
started interchange of deposits with schools. 
This service to schools is truly outstanding. In 
one year, 695 teachers received deposits of books 
especially selected for the grade level. This dis- 
tribution covered 187 schools and included 35,233 
books—a circulation of 227,798—with an inten- 
sified program for children in the special classes. 
Certainly, every Boston school child has the ad- 
vantages of a central library delivered directly 
to his desk. 

The Fine Arts Department has a collection of 
mounted pictures for use in the schools number- 
ing 117,958 and 130,762 post cards to supple- 
ment the mounted pictures. These mounted pic- 
tures were circulated 22,716 times. These figures 
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are impressive yet they do not include similar 
distributions by the branch libraries and the 
Teachers’ Department. Add to this a store of 
27,641 lantern slides for which 77 permits to 
show were granted, and a loaning to the schools 
of 2,661 lantern slides. 

There are 33 branch libraries in various parts 
of the city to supplement the services of the Cen- 
tral Library. One branch, the Kirstein Business 
Branch, is devoted strictly to business. Twenty- 
six of these branches have regular story hours. 
Some branches have inadequate facilities for 
story-telling but every effort is made to include 
them in the story cycle. Nearly every school 
child in the grades has come under the spell of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cronan and Mrs. Margaret 
Powers who visit the schools and spin their magic 
to eager ears. At the Central Library there is 
scheduled a regular story hour. 

In 1952 there were 187 story hours in third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade classrooms. Children’s 
librarians visited 175 schools, sometimes on a re- 
peat demand performance, so that 2,274 class 
visits were made during the year 1952. Not only 
does the library go to the schools but the schools 
visit the library. In one year, 119 school classes 
visited the Central and branch libraries for spe- 
cial story hours and guided tours. No child, 
after a tour of the Central Library, will ever for- 
get the beauty of the murals by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, the picture portrayal of the Holy Grail 
by Abbey, or the wonderful paintings by Sar- 
gent. On these tours, many learn for the first 
time that the 15 mysteries of the Rosary have 
been beautifully portrayed by Sargent. The tour 
also includes the special exhibits, the patent col- 
lection, Federal and United Nations papers, rare 
tomes, music manuscripts, and the special ex- 
hibits of the day. Those who take the tours may 
also listen to reviews of the latest books, register 
for a library card, and learn of the proper use 
of the library, its card catalogue, and reference 
books—in short, learn how to get the most service 
out of the library. 

Children of preschool age are not forgotten. 
While their mothers shopped, 151 story periods 
of 45 minutes’ length were held for the children. 
These story periods are growing in popularity in 
the branches as well as at the Central Library. 
The year 1952 recorded 1,035 story hours in the 
Central and branch libraries, attended by 35,219 
pupils. Special groups listened to 54 story hours. 
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Truly, this is a service of incalculable value in 
a world accustomed to reading headlines only. 

The Bookmobile, which brings the library to 
any group interested, circulates in one year more 
books than any one of the branch libraries. Its 
capacity is 3,500 volumes. The Bookmobile runs 
on a weekly schedule to parts of the city where 
branch libraries are not conveniently located. 
It visits the airport and serves the 3,500 em- 
ployees. During the summer it has a regular 
schedule to playgrounds and crowded housing 
projects. In the winter the Bookmobile is a regu- 
lar school adjunct. 

Summer reading clubs are organized to oc- 
eupy children during the off-school season. 
Many schools co-operate by giving special credit 
in English to pupils who receive certificates 
showing they have met the requirements of the 
club. Sometimes this club interest includes an 
old coin exhibit, a stamp collection, and a trip 
to Concord, Lexington, Salem, or other historic 
places, connecting the printed word with the 
actual scene. Colored portrait plates of such 


interest as the Pukini and Kainab Tribes of 
Blackfeet Indians; pen and ink drawings; pho- 
tography exhibits; making land available around 
the branch libraries for use as summer gardens 
by boys and girls; and a perusal of travel fold- 


ers and special selections of books, broadsides, 
and pictures—these are but a few of the devices 
offered to arouse interest in the many types of 
books available. Science, sports, comedy, small 
fry, holiday reading, religious personages, travel, 
photography, astronomy, hobbies, music—the list 
see:ns endless but is designed to further a love 
of reading in all of the children of all of the 
people. 

In the Open Shelf Department is a young 
adults’ section. Special book lists are prepared 
for the group from 14 through 25 years of age. 
The librarian of this section answers all inquiries, 
makes suggestions, and plans special programs 
including music appreciation, recordings, films, 
film forums, book discussion groups, and drama 
recordings with original sound track of the best 
theatrical productions. In connection with 
‘*Career Week’’ in the public schools, the voca- 
tional work of the library is outstanding, the 
material rich, and the exhibits most successful. 
In the young adults’ section, the library has two 
sound reproducing machines with a program that 
changes every fortnight. Young adults listen 
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with earphones which block out sound for them 
and keep recordings from annoying others in the 
room. Each machine accommodates eight, is of 
broadcasting frequency, and reproduces with 
high fidelity of tone. The young adults’ librar- 
ian assists teachers in selecting and preparing 
special programs of reading, dramatics, science, 
or whatsoever is requested. This club work, in 
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general, includes all schools and organizations in- 
terested. Nobody is neglected. 

The Teachers’ Department is very popular. 
It has an excellent collection of reference books, 
texts, periodicals, catalogues, indexes, encyclo- 
pedias, courses of study, audio-visual material, 
alumni directories, civil service examinations, an 
excellent file on educational tests, current pam- 
phlet material, vocational information, textbooks 
on every subject (the blind, deaf, or otherwise 
exceptional), music, religion, and illustrative 
pictures for classroom circulation. No phase of 
learning is overlooked. This department is in- 
deed a haven for teachers. 

The preceding list of activities is varied but 
not all-inclusive. Children interested in puppets 
are taught how to make them, how to construct 
their own scenery, how to write their own plays. 
Clubs for all age groups flourish, albeit the titles 
challenge. Who would interpret the NERTS to 
mean the North End Reading Teensters, or the 
Keen Teens to be from the Jamaica Plain suburb, 
or the BOLOS to be the Book Lovers of the North 
End Boys’ Club? Good grooming and good man- 
ners are inculeated. Pen-pals in foreign coun- 
tries are found. And the teen-agers are happy 
to act as ushers at library functions. Film pro- 
grams are arranged for all ages, and music ap- 
preciation is augmented by records from the 
audio-visual collection, Film publications cover 
practically all spheres of learning. 

The Never-too-late Club, the lectures, the pub- 
lic forums, the courtyard concerts, the special 
exhibits, the extensive law library—all contribute 
to prove during this centennial that the first 
great public library has become a vital part of 
Boston. 

A fascinating bit of Americana, now an in- 
tegral part of the Boston Public Library, is the 
Adams Library. The value of the library of 
John Adams is, in part, a sentimental one. He 
was one of the United States Commissioners to 
France and Minister to Holland during the 
American Revolution. While in Paris and at 
The Hague, Adams collected many of the vol- 
umes of which he made use in writing his ‘‘ De- 
fence of the Constitutions of Government of the 
United States.’’ Years later, he became the sec- 
ond President of the nation. He gathered vol- 
umes when he was a student at Harvard College 
until the day of his death, the 50th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1826. 
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The Adams Library is an admirable specimen 
of the intellectual tastes of an American gentle- 
man of the 18th Century. It contains not only 
many of the Greek, Latin, French, and English 
classics, but also a considerable number of works 
on law, commerce, and agriculture. Special sig- 
nificance to the collection is given by the number 
of books on the constitutional and political his- 
tory of various countries, among them a number 
of histories of the Italian republics. With the 
exception of the library of Colonel William Byrd 
of Virginia, which contained 3,438 volumes, the 
Adams Library is probably the largest private 
collection of books of its day made in this coun- 
try. 

Possession of this historic collection by the 
Boston Public Library is in itself interesting. 
In 1822 John Adams, then in his 87th year, pre- 
sented the Town of Quincy, Mass., with (to use 
the wording of the deed) : ‘‘the fragments of my 
Library, which still remain in my possession, ex- 
cepting a few that I shall reserve for my consola- 
tion in the few days that remain to me.’’ 

Upon this gift Adams imposed several condi- 
tions, not an unusual custom in writing deeds. 
The first condition was that a catalogue of the 
books be made and printed. This catalogue was 
prepared and issued under the title ‘‘ Deeds and 
other documents relating to the several pieces of 
land, and to the Library presented to the town 
of Quincey by President Adams, together with a 
catalogue of the books’’ (Cambridge, 1823). 
This catalogue is not of much use, since the titles 
are arranged neither alphabetically under the 
authors’ names nor under the subjects of which 
they treat, but according to the languages in 
which the books are printed and, to some extent, 
according to the sizes of the volumes. 

Another condition of the deed was that ‘‘none 
of the books shall ever be sold, exchanged, or lent, 
or suffered to be removed from the apartment, 
without a solemn vote of a majority of the super- 
intendents.’’ This condition has not been com- 
plied with, for a perusal of the first catalogue 
with the present one discloses that some volumes 
are missing. One loss in particular, Thomas Mor- 
ton’s ‘‘New English Canaan,’’ is a severe one. 
For this rare volume there has been substituted 
a copy from the collection of the late Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., of an edition of Morton’s 
book made for the Prince Society. Other books 
of the collection have been mutilated in part by 
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hard usage, from frequent removals, rot, and lack 
of proper care, but mostly at the hands of auto- 
graph collectors who, in many cases, have not 
hesitated to cut or tear the top or even the mid- 
dle of title pages. 

It was the wish of John Adams that the library 
should be placed in ‘‘an apartment of the build- 
ing to be hereafter erected for a Greek or Latin 
School or Academy,’’ and a provision for this 
academy was made in another deed. After a 
number of transfers from one place to another, 
this library was placed, in 1882, in the Thomas 
Crane Public Library of Quincy. 

The library remained in the custody of the 
Thomas Crane Library for nearly 10 years but 
was practically unused, for it was of a character 
little caleulated to interest readers in a small 
community. Recognizing that works of this sort 
could only be made serviceable when used in con- 
nection with the resources of a large assemblage 
of literature, inviting to scholars and students, 
the supervisors of the Adams Temple and School 
Fund of Quincey voted, November 29, 1893, to 
transfer the Adams collection to the Boston Pub- 
lie Library. On December 6, 1893, the trustees 
of the Boston Public Library voted to accept this 
transfer. 

Among other valuable and interesting works 
may be especially designated Henri Estienne’s 
edition of ‘‘Plato’s Works’’ in three folio vol- 
umes (Paris, 1578) enriched by the autographs 
of John and John Quincy Adams; Winslow’s 
‘*Good News from New England’’ (1624) ; John 


Marshall’s ‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ each of the 
five volumes containing an autograph presenta- 
tion from the author to John Adams; and Joseph 
Warren’s ‘‘ Massacre Oration of 1772,’’ an auto- 
graphed presentation copy. 

Among the numerous autographs are those of 
James Otis, Elbridge Gerry, T. Brand Hollis, 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, as well as manuscript notes 
by Thomas Prince and numerous annotations by 
John Adams in Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin’s 
‘‘French Revolution,’’ Davila’s ‘‘Histoire des 
Guerres Civiles,’? and Rousseau’s ‘‘ Discourse 
upon Inequality.’’ 

Many volumes contain the bookplates of John 
Adams, John Quincey Adams, and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, the Elder. These bookplates of the 
son and grandson of John Adams are evidence 
that they and, doubtless, later members of the 
Adams family added to the collection as it origi- 
nally stood in 1823. At that time, the number 
of volumes was 2,756. In 1883 the number was 
2,804, and in 1917 the total enumeration was 
3,019. 

The Boston Public Library is more than a 
storehouse for books. It is a source of unlimited 
service for Bostonians of all ages and callings. 
Verily. might the grand old building, with its 
impressive statues and inscriptions immortaliz- 
ing the learned, murmur, ‘‘Nil humanum mihi 
alienum est.’’ 

And we of Boston and, in fact, of all the world 
greet her on her first centenary—Ad multos 
annos. 


The Paris Cité Universitaire 


By T. NOEL STERN 


Boston University 


THe Cité Universitaire of the University of 
Paris stands on the southern edge of Paris, along 
one of the wide boulevards which girdle the 
French capital. The Cité is a multi-national 
assembly of buildings which serve as cultural 
centers and residences for university students 
from France and foreign countries. They are 
located in a large park area, created from a sec- 
tion of the former ‘‘no-man’s land’’ which used 
to lie beyond the Walls of Paris. 

In 1923, shortly after the Walls were torn 
down, work was begun on a residence for French 
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students, the Fondation Deutsch de la Meurthe. 
Since that time a total of 25 buildings have been 
erected, which include pavillons of various na- 
tions and of colonies of France. An outstand- 
ing feature of this assembly of buildings is the 
diversity of architecture. Each national fonda- 
tion seeks to be an island of foreign culture in 
Paris. 

Today 4,000. of the 60,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and the grandes écoles of the 
Paris region, live at the Cité Universitaire. 

An Founders of 
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international community. 





the Cité sought to reincarnate an idea of the 
Middle Ages when the University of Paris was 
the most important educational institution in 
the world and when foreign nations started com- 
munities of students in the Latin Quarter. Evi- 
dence of this historical influence is seen in a 
plaque at the entrance-way to the Swedish House 
of the modern Cité, which notes that the Maison 
Suédoise is successor to three homes established 
by Swedish cities in Paris in medieval times. 
However, the modern Cité is broader in out- 
reach than was its prototype, since its fondations 
represent nations in al! the continents of the 
world, and includes countries which were un- 
born in the ‘‘Dark Ages,’’ such as Argentina 
and the United States. Residences at the Cité 
include one of France’s recent enemies, Japan; 
and plans have been drawn for fondations of 
Germany and Italy. Although none of the coun- 
tries now behind the Iron Curtain has a center 
at the Cité, many refugees from the popular 
democracies live in various houses at the Cité 


Universitaire. 

A basic objective of the Cité is to help create 
a peaceful world by having students from many 
backgrounds live together in an international 
community. Although the majority of students 


are French, about two fifths of Cité residents 
come from 68 foreign nations. 

The largest contingents represent the United 
States and Great Britain, with 217 residents 
from the former and 120 from the latter. Next 
in 1mportance are students from Benelux. Lux- 
embourg and Belgium each contribute a hun- 
dred, while the Netherlands provide a somewhat 
smaller number. Other large groups of students 
represent Greece, Canada, and Spain. 

With the exception of Luxembourg, all of 
these nations have erected cultural centers at the 
Cité. However, many of their students live at 
the homes of other countries to learn the lan- 
guage and customs of other peoples at first hand, 
or because they like the conveniences and rental 
rates at the fondations of other countries. Still 
other foreign students, of course, live in pensions 
and hotels throughout Paris. 

Housing and social welfare.—The difficulty 
which temporary student residents have in find- 
ing cheap and comfortable housing in the Latin 
Quarter and other parts of Paris was one of the 
main reasons why the Cité was founded, and 
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helps explain the pressure to build new struc- 
tures. Throughout France the number of stu- 
dents has almost doubled since before the war. 
At the same time housing has grown into one of 
France’s most serious problems. Contributing 
factors have been war damage, building obsoles- 
cence, and rent inflation. As a result cités uni- 
versitaires and subsidized student restaurants 
have been established in universities throughout 
the country. 

Although Paris did not suffer the bombing 
damage visited upon the university cities of 
Strasbourg, Caen, and Rennes, the student hous- 
ing problem is particularly acute in the national 
capital. About 45 per cent of students attend- 
ing governmental institutions of higher learning 
study at the Sorbonne, Faculty of Law, the 
School of Mines, and other national institutions 
in Paris. Moreover, other students pursue work 
in private art and music studios, language 
classes, and other private institutions. Among 
these students there may be as many as 8,000 
foreigners. 

Further problems arise from the democratiza- 
tion of education and the need for more inten- 
sive preparation to compete for a limited number 
of professional and business jobs. Since stu- 
dents come more frequently from lower middle 
class and working families, many live on mar- 
ginal budgets. Consequently the social welfare 
philosophy of modern France has been extended 
to students. Offices have been established in 
France’s 17 university cities to care for the cul- 
tural interests of students at all levels of edu- 
cation. They guide students in search of hous- 
ing, counsel them in preparation for jobs, and 
pay them social security allotments. 

A contributing factor is the growing Anglo- 
American influence. This was important in the 
‘*Wilsonian Era’’ following World War I, when 
the Cité was founded. The newer tradition 
imported from the English-speaking nations 
stresses character-building and personal devel- 
opment. It contrasts with the established phi- 
losophy of the continent which considered the 
student to be a mature individual fully able to 
guide himself in selection of studies, care of 
health, and management of personal life. 

While France rejects many of the extremes of 
American education such as the ‘‘varsity’’ spirit, 
the Paris Cité is affected by the general trend 
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toward a more personal and more pragmatic edu- 
cational system. Frenchmen would describe this 
as an abandonment of the Cartesian approach, 
which places logical deduction first and experi- 
mentation second. The new influence is seen not 
only at the Cité and at the regional ‘‘ Offices of 
Work in Favor of Student Youth’’ of the French 
Ministry of Education. It is also seen in the 
newer approach at schools of medicine and of 
science. It is manifested by professors at the 
schools of law, who treat the American ‘‘case 
method’’ as something novel but extremely fas- 
cinating. 

Physical plant of Cité—Many of the social 
needs of Cité residents and of other Paris stu- 
dents are provided in the Rockefeller Building 
in the center of Cité. Built in 1936 at a cost of 
$3,500,000, the Maison Internationale is modeled 
after the International Houses in New York, 
Berkeley, and other American university centers. 
The Paris House contains a self-service dining 
room where students eat a substantial, if not too 
attractive, meal for 21 cents. Other sections of 
the building contain a swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, library, and lounges. 

The Maison Internationale is designed in at- 
tractive 17th-century style, with horseshoe wings 
and sharply sloped, slate roofs. It combines fea- 
tures of the chateaux of Fontainebleau, Blois, 
and Amboise. In front of the Rockefeller House, 
on either side of the main gate to the Cité, are 
two smaller buildings in similar design. They 
house the Cité hospital and its administrative 
offices and post office. 

Other buildings on the ‘‘campus’’ present an 
assembly quite different from anything on an 
American university site. Three buildings at 
the Cité are Oriental in architecture. 
corner is the Maison de Japon with its tiled and 
broad eaved roofs (next to the Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish Houses). Another structure 
with a Far Eastern roof-line is the Maison Indo- 
Chinoise at the other end of the Cité. Near it is 
the Armenian House, whose rounded doorways 
reflect the civilization of Asia Minor. The 
Maison des Etudiants Arméniens represents a 
people without political existence but who form 
an important minority in many French com- 
munities. 

The most modernistic building in the Cité 
Parc is the Swiss Pavilion. It is a functional box 
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In one 


with large windows, mounted on concrete pylons, 
by LeCorbusier. If one passes at night, the 
square outline of the Maison Suisse seems ready 
to walk out onto the street on its cement stilts. 
Other modern buildings are the Dutch House 
with windmill tower, and the white horizontal 
structure of France d’Outre-Mer (Overseas 
France). 

Fondations of foreign nations at the Cité in- 
clude the somber Spanish House, the Tudor- 
style Collége Franco-Brittanique, and the large 
structure of the Fondation Belge. Other foreign 
buildings include the foundations of Argentina, 
Cuba, Canada, and Greece. Although the build- 
ings have been deeded to the French Govern- 
ment and are under the general administration 
of the Rector of Paris, much autonomy is per- 
mitted in policy and cultural life. Each maison 
has its own board of managers, which usually 
selects a citizen of the state represented to serve 
as executive director. In theory the executive 
directors are supposed to be professors or schol- 
ars. However, this has not always been true in 
practice. 

France recently completed a Tunisian House 
and hopes soon to finish foundations for students 
of Morocco and Cambodia. Another new struc- 
ture is the Mexican House in back of the United 
States Foundation. Egypt is constructing a fon- 
dation; and Norway is building a second dormi- 
tory for its women. 

United States House—The Fondation des 
Etats-Unis, one of the largest and oldest ‘‘pa- 
vilions,’’ was built in 1928. Although most other 
national foundations are subsidized by their 
home governments, the American House, like the 
majority of institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, is privately financed. A large 
portion of the original funds for building were 
given by Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Architecturally the United States House is 
imposing and modern. The rear of the Maison 
Américaine is embellished by a garden enclosed 
within the two arms of the building. Each of 


these two wings houses graduate students of dif- 
ferent sex. ; 

The coeducational feature of the United States 
House distinguishes it from most of its neigh- 
bors, which are generally limited to male stu- 


Another American quality upon which 
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dents. 





the Fondation prides itself is its bustle and life. 
An endless succession of students and visitors 
presses demands on the telephone operator-desk 
clerk and her assistants. This atmosphere con- 
trasts with the more sedate European houses, 
which generally have a conciergerve hidden in an 
obscure corner rather than a reception desk in 
the main lobby. 

Behind the lobby of the United States House 
is a large ballroom. This salle de fétes with its 
stage, grand piano, and rows of formal armchairs 
conserves an air of grandeur from pre-war days. 
However the ballroom, like the main lobby, shows 
the effect of a quarter of a century of use by stu- 
dents and of occupancy during the war by Poles, 
Nazis, and American soldiers.’ During the period 
of German conquest, the Fondation des Etats- 
Unis, housed the ‘‘gray mice’’ or German 
WAC’s. 

To my mind the most attractive feature of the 
house is the double-decked artists’ studios on the 
sixth floor. Each contains work space and sleep- 
ing quarters for two students. Although mod- 
ern and spacious, the studios have something of 
the appearance of Paris garrets. This is due 


partly to the large skylights and to the potbellied 
stoves used for supplementary heating on winter 


nights. 

Most of the other rooms in‘ the house are ade- 
quately warmed by central heating. The Ameri- 
can Foundation provides a rarity in Paris for 
students—hot showers once or twice a day. 

American students in Paris.—I was interested 
to note the quality of students drawn to France 
and their study interests. A number were seri- 
ous persons working for the licence, the doctorat 
d’université, and other advanced degrees. How- 
ever, a good percentage of the American students 
coming to Paris simply wish to escape from 
home, or to have a year of ‘‘broadening experi- 
ence.’’ Such students were almost indistinguish- 
able from tourists and were refused admittance 
to the American Foundation. 

A large group was enrolled in courses in 
French language and French civilization at the 
Sorbonne. This included persons working at the 
Phonetics Institute and at a special institute at- 
tached to the Sorbonne called the ‘‘School for 
the Preparation of Professors Abroad.’’ 

Because of the difficulty in transferring cred- 
its to the United States, a number of students 
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in letters worked in the Paris Master’s program 
of Middlebury College. Formerly, students in 
many fields had been able to work in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland graduate program in Europe, 
but unfortunately the French division of this 
program is no longer active. 

A large number of the American students 
worked in art and music. Their number in- 
cluded instructors in art at American universi- 
ties and other exceptional students studying 
under the tutelage of great masters of Paris. 
However, the quality of art students at Paris is 
Many of the large ateliers accept any- 
one interested in learning to draw. Since the 
studios are not part of the University of Paris, 
they do not base admittance on previous aca- 
work. Thus, my observation was that 
America has not always received the best return 
from its investment in G.I, art and music stu- 
dents in Paris. 

In the field of social science I found a good 
percentage of level-headed and able students. 
Of course, some of the less energetic social sci- 
ence students were affected by the very loose 
supervision given by French institutions to stu- 
dents preparing for examinations, and loafed or 
floundered ahout. Yet there seemed to be less 
‘‘lost’’ people than in the arts. Perhaps one 
reason was that there is less romance attached to 
studying international law or medieval history 
in Paris than in being an art student. 

A serious group which often spent endless 
hours in study were the medical students. Al- 
though I had always believed that one had to 
be wealthy to study medicine abroad, I soon 
learned that some Americans came because they 
were poor. Despite the boat fare, the total cost 
of medical education in Paris is small compared 
with the tuition and fees of American schools. 

A number of medical students in France were 
from Jewish, Italian, and other minority back- 
grounds who had difficulty in entering American 
medical colleges. Some were also persons with 
weak grades in undergraduate work in the 
United States. They were able to enter school 
in France simply upon presentation of their 


uneven, 


demie 


bachelor’s diplomas. 

A major criticism by American students, how- 
ever, was the heavy ‘‘slaughter’’ after the first 
year, Although French medical schools are less 
selective than American in admissions, they elim- 
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inate the majority by examinations at the end of 
the initial year. Stiffness in exams was particu- 
larly hard on foreign students who had to write 
papers in clear French. Despite this, several 
American residents at the Cité tried to start 
medical study without sufficient background in 
the language. 

A word should also be said about American 
Negro students in Paris. A good number hope 
to stay indefinitely in France, since they like the 
almost complete lack of discrimination in French 
life. However, American Negroes meet other 
obstacles. Many are products of the smaller 
southern schools. Thus, like students from the 
Orient and from French colonies, they are often 
handicapped by preparation in an undeveloped 
educational system. This offers a particular dif- 
ficulty in France with its highly competitive 
university examinations. 

Some American Negroes hope to work through 
school by finding jobs in France. Yet most jobs 
available for Americans are provided by Amer- 
ican corporations and by government and mili- 
tary agencies. Thus, Negroes meet some of the 
same obstacles encountered at home. Moreover, 
employment in government offices is complicated 
by budget uncertainties. 

Anti-Americanism ?—What is the attitude of 
non-American students at the Cité toward the 
United States? An American girl reported that 
she had made the mistake of bringing a bright 
green coat with a decidedly American cut to 
France. Her costume gave her away one eve- 
ning on her return from school to the Cité. 
Without provocation a student coming out of 
one of the buildings spat in her face. The Amer- 
ican co-ed avers that the man must have been a 
Communist sympathizer, since the incident oc- 
eurred shortly before the violent street demon- 
strations against the arrival of General Ridgway 
in Paris. 

Nevertheless, in my conversations with French 
and other European students, I found anti- 
American sentiment among completely non-Com- 
munist persons. Many view Americans as a 
‘‘new’’ people who do not have enough back- 
ground to understand art, and see America as a 
cultural desert. Others state that America is 
too immature to assume so great a role in world 
affairs. 

French students repeatedly asked me why 
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America interfered in Tunisia while it oppressed 
Negroes and Mexicans in the United States. An 


Egyptian resident was even more pointed in his 
Bed 


criticism. He felt that American attitudes to- 
word darker peoples were reproduced in the aid 
which America gives to ‘‘British oppression’’ of 
Egyptians. 

Despite these attitudes one finds much pro- 
American sentiment among students. The popu- 
lation of the American House itself is evidence 
that the United States has friends. Its residents 
are the most international of all the Fondations 
at the Cité. Only one third are American; an- 
other third French; while the rest are from all 
over the world. 

This popularity is only partly due to the hot 
showers and electric elevators. Many non- 
American residents like the quick and breezy 
American way of doing things. A student born 
in Asia Minor confided that he felt more at home 
with Americans than French, although he was 
a naturalized Frenchman. Rightly or wrongly 
he sensed a warmer and less reserved reception 
by Americans. Like a number of other residents, 
the Frenchman from Asia Minor hoped someday 
to get a job in either the United States or Canada. 

Many students are troubled by the stuffiness 
and business conservatism of the French bour- 
geoisie. This group has some of the enclosed 
atmosphere and sense of decadence which one 
finds at home in New England. However, almost 
none of the students in Paris have heard of the 
decline of New England nor of the poverty of the 
abandoned coal regions of Pennsylvania. Few 
had read the unhappy sociological stories of 
Steinbeck and Faulkner. 

Thus, too many French students still imagine 
that uny American can demand the job and sal- 
ary he desires. A would-be novelist told me that 
if he were a young American writing his first 
book, he would live handsomely on an advance 
paid by a large publishing company. But in- 
stead he was a Frenchman, two months behind 
in his rent to the Cité. 

The Cité as a symbol of modern France.—The 
Cité symbolizes what Frenchmen call the 
‘*Drama of France.’’ When Frenchmen worry 
about slipping into second place in material and 
political power, they bolster their pride by as- 
serting that France is a nation of dreamers and 
thinkers and guardian of a vast cultural heri- 
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tage. And, of course, there is an extremely im- 
portant truth in this assertion, which is attrac- 
tive to many Americans. 

Although the Cité is less well known to tourists 
than are many of the museums, cathedrals, and 
other treasures of Paris, in its own way the Cité 
Universitaire is one of the most impressive monu- 
ments in the capital. Its diverse cultural centers 
represent a successful and original effort by the 
French to preserve the intellectual position held 
by France in the Middle Ages, and maintained 
in lesser degree down to modern times. 

However, one finds a number of impediments 
to France's present cultural effort. There is the 
shock of the last two wars and fear of another. 
Coupled with this is the spirit of revolt among 
colonial peoples, and the unrest among refugee 
students and scholars in France. A basic prob- 
lem affecting all people preparing for a career 
in France is the difficulty in finding professional 
employment. This economic factor, much more 
than Communism, is at the root of mixed atti- 
tudes manifested by French students to their 


American comrades and to American institutions 
in Paris. 

The French educational system has borrowed 
many ideas from America and England during 
the past generation. Its Paris Cité Universitaire 
represents a large financial endowment by Eng- 
lish-speaking and other nations. These contri- 
butions by outside countries add to the hope of 
the French for their future. The French how- 
ever cannot help having a feeling of sadness that 
their educational system has borrowed from 
abroad. 

My experience in the Paris Cité Universitaire 
and the contact which it offered with the Univer- 
sity of Paris increased my respect for French 
higher education, which in many fields surpasses 
our own. Yet, as I watched the students ‘‘seeth- 
ing’’ up and down the Boulevard Jourdan in 
front of the Cité, I could not help being conscious 
of two conflicting emotions among the students: 
hope for the future and sadness for the past. 
This conflict illustrated the ‘‘ Drama of France.’’ 


REPORT 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY large attendance—715 in- 
dividual registrants representing colleges of arts 
and sciences in all parts of the country—marked 
the fortieth annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, January 12-14, 1954, in 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The sessions were important for a historic change 
in executive administration as well as for the 
timeliness of the main theme, ‘‘ Financing Lib- 
eral Education.’’ 

High tribute was paid to Guy E. Snavely, 
who will retire as executive director of AAC in 
June after 17 years during which the associa- 
tion has grown greatly in size and influence. 
Good wishes were extended to his elected succes- 
sor, Theodore A. Distler, president, Franklin 
and Marshall College. Dr. Distler is a graduate 
of Brown University and New York University, 
who, prior to going to Franklin and Marshall in 
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1941, had been dean of Lafayette College for 
seven years. Other officers elected for the com- 
ing year were: president, R. H. Fitzgerald, chan- 
cellor, University of Pittsburgh; vice-president, 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell, president, Boston College; 
treasurer, J. Ollie Edmunds, president, Stetson 
University; executive directors emeriti, Robert 
L. Kelly and Guy E. Snavely ; board of directors, 
Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College; 
William W. Whitehouse, president, Albion Col- 
lege; Frank Sparks, president, Wabash College; 
and G. D. Humphrey, president, University of 
Wyoming. 

Fourteen papers were read presenting ideas 
and methods for financing liberal education in 
colleges of arts and sciences of varied types. 
The speakers, in their scheduled order, were the 
following college presidents: E. Wilson Lyon, 
Pomona College (independent); Rosemary 
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Park, Connecticut College (woman’s); Hardy 
Liston, Johnson C. Smith University (Negro) ; 
Norman P. Auburn, University of Akron (mu- 
nicipal) ; T. R. McConnell, University of Buf- 
falo (independent) ; John A. Flynn, St. John’s 
University (church-related); John L. Knight, 
Baldwin-Wallace College (church-related) ; Har- 
old W. Tribble, Wake Forest College (church- 
related) ; William L. Young, Board of Educa- 
tion, American Lutheran Church; J. D. Wil- 
liams, University of Mississippi (state); G. D. 
Humphrey, University of Wyoming (land- 
grant); Dean Rusk, Rockefeller Foundation; 
Wilson Compton, Council for Aid to Education; 
and James E. Armstrong, alumni secretary, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Special addresses were given by the Honor- 


able Dag Hammarskjold, secretary general, 
United Nations; John R. Cunningham, presi- 
dent, AAC; the Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati; the Most Reverend 
Henry K. Sherill, presiding Bishop, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church; Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
former president, Wellesley College and AAC; 
and Fred O. Pinkham, executive secretary, the 
National Commission on Accrediting. 

The resolutions passed by the association in- 
cluded approval of amendments to Public Law 
550 regarding Korean war veterans, as spon- 
sored in S. 2406 by Senator Smith and in H. R. 
6376 by Congressman Springer. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


That Most Misunderstood Concept—Acceleration 


IN A RECENT PAPER on acceleration in ScHOOL 
AND Society, a subhead is titled ‘‘ Acceleration 
or Grade Skipping.’’ But grade skipping is only 
one of several methods of facilitating the educa- 
tional progress of a youngster—and probably the 
worst—since it involves disjunctions in school 
programs and social contacts. Much sounder in 
these respects were the multiple track plans of 
many years ago, the rapid progress sections in 
junior or senior high school (doing three years’ 
work in two) much experimented with some 15 
years back, and the ‘‘primary pool’’ combining 
the first three grades in one ungraded unit out 
of which children move as soon as ready. 

As perverse as making grade skipping—the 
worst method—synonymous with acceleration in 
the public schools is the usual assumption that 
the lengthened school year is synonymous with 
acceleration in higher education. There, much 
sounder is credit by examination, giving initially 
advanced status to the most able and best pre- 
pared, and special honor-accelerate programs for 
the superior. In both school and college, pro- 
grams involving these better methods, with care- 
ful selection and guidance of students, have 
shown these students doing as good academic 


1P,. Witty and S. W. Bloom, ScHoon anp Society, 78: 
113-119, October 17, 1953. 
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work and as socially adjusted as others with the 
same initial ability who took the regular ‘‘lock- 
step’’ program at the regular rate—but without 
saving a year. Even where selection and meth- 
ods have been less careful, acceleration has been 
found, in almost all systematic evaluations, to 
work out well for most students.” 

But on the importance of time-saving almost 
all current discussions seem blind, never recog- 
nizing two related problems of human develop- 
ment. First, gifted youngsters usually develop 
more rapidly than the average; and to hold them 
to the rate of the average ignores this basic de- 
velopmental fact. Second, there is complete 
neglect of the evidence, recently emphasized by 
Lehman’s monograph,’ that there is a time of 


‘‘the prime’’ when people should be through with 
full-time school and into their careers—into their 
2Cf., N. Keys, ‘‘The Underage Student in School and 


Press, 


College’’ (Berkeley: University of California 
Ap- 


1938); 8S. L. Pressey, ‘‘ Educational Acceleration: 
praisals and Basie Problems’’ (Columbus: Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Educational Research, 1949) ; 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, ‘‘ Bridging the 
Gap Between School and College’’ (New York, 1953). 

3H. C. Lehman, ‘‘Age and Achievement’’ (Princeton 
University Press, 1953). Lehman has collected a wealth 
of evidence that the greatest creativity of eminent men 
has tended to come early in adult life. The writer has 
also assembled much data indicating that greatest health 
and physical vigor come early, and that successful careers 
tend to begin early. 
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life work, marriage, and their place as adults in 
the community—and that this time comes early 
in adult life. 
which is followed, as so often with gifted indi- 


A school enrichment program 


viduals, by college and professional programs so 
long-continued that adult life does not truly be- 
gin until around 30 or later, postpones the adult 
career so long as possibly to enfeeble it, as com- 
pared with what might have been, if career had 
begun in the full flush of young adulthood. 

This last consideration seems always neglected 
by advocates of enrichment only. It is not 
enough to show that students have benefited in 
some fashion from an enrichment program. The 


question is rather: 1 it more important for a 
brilliant youngster to spend three years in junior 
high or to save a year there and begin his pro- 
fessional career, say at 28 instead of 29? The 
added year in career may be far more important 
than the year in grade nine. Terman’s brilliant 
chapter on acceleration in ‘‘The Gifted Child 
Grows Up’’* shows the accelerates clearly more 
successful vocationally—also marrying earlier, 
happily married, and otherwise turning out well. 

The above issues appear so important as to 
need specification and emphasis. 

S. L. PREsSEY 
Ohio State University 
4 Stanford University Press, 1947, pp. 265-79. 


EVENTS 


Educational Inbreeding In New York City 


CONSIDERING that New York City has the largest 
school system of the country, it is disappointing to 
note that few of its high-ranking administrators have 
a nation-wide or even regional reputation of leader- 
ship. This situation may have resulted from the per- 
ennial practice of filling top positions from the ranks 
and discouraging, in one way or another, schoolmen 
of other cities and states from entering the educa- 
tional service of the metropolis. Unbridled subjec- 
tivity in competitive examinations for the higher ad- 
ministrative posts has led to excessive inbreeding. As 
Dr. I. L. Kandel remarked in his survey of the New 
York City Board of Examiners well over a decade 
ago, “In New York City there is always a tendency, 
when an important position is to be filled, to go 
through the motions of ‘combing the country for 
talent’ and complacently falling back on home talent.” 

Once more New York City is seeking a proper per- 
son for a lofty job, a $14,300 per year appointment 
as member of the Board of Examiners. That the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, which is admin- 
istering the examination for this post, is serious about 
attracting “outsiders” is evident from the fact that 
the first part of the test was held in St. Louis at the 
same time as in New York. Of the 160 applicants, 
69 are from outside the city, whereas in 1950, when 
this test was last given, there were only six non-New 
Yorkers. Among the current aspirants are college 
professors and administrators, superintendents and 
principals, and other highly experienced personnel. 

It will not be advisable for New York City to show 
its good intentions regarding the discontinuance of 
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inbreeding by choosing an “outsider.” The best indi- 
vidual, as determined by a valid and reliable exami- 
nation, should be selected, New Yerker or not. It is 
recognized that, no matter how objective the test may 
be, it is possible to weight the scales when the inde- 
finable “record” of a candidate is appraised. Let 
there be no bending backward or forward. 

This policy of selecting administrators on an objec- 
tive basis can be commended to other cities as well.— 
W.W.B. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1954-55 


Wortp Book Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y.: Advanced study 
in educational measurement, $2,000. Applications to 
American Educational Research Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., by March 1. 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu: Social or biolog- 
ical sciences, $4,000. Applications by May 1. 

Johns Hopkins University: Advanced Study in in- 
ternational affairs, $1,000-$2,000. Applications to 
School of Advanced International Studies, 1906 
Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C., by 
March 1. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16: Grad- 
uate study in mechanical, metallurgical, and electrical 
utility engineering, $650-$2,100. Applications by 
March 1. 

Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Ave., Detroit 
2, Mich.: Graduate work in education, sociology, psy- 
chology, and allied fields, $1,000-$2,500. Applica- 
tions by March 15, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TO 
AID ENGINEERING COLLEGES 
IN INDIA 


THE REGENTS of the University of Wisconsin gave 
final approval to a contract between the university 
and the governments of the U. S. and India under 
which as many as 16 American engineering and tech- 
nical educators will be sent to India during the next 
two years to help improve the engineering colleges of 
that nation. The total cost of the two-year program 
is not to exceed $680,000, all given to the university 
by the U. S. Government through its Technical Co- 
operation Administration (TCA) of the Point Four 
program. 

Under the terms of the contract, the university 
establishes an inter-university co-operative relation- 
ship with seven engineering and technical colleges and 
institutes in India to aid them through a program to 
improve, strengthen, and expand the technical edu- 
cational capacities of the Indian schools. The schools 
are the Bengal Engineering College of Sibpur (West 
Bengal) ; the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 
(Mysore); the College of Engineering and Tech- 
nology at Jadavpur (Bengal); the Indian School of 
Mines at Dhanbad (Bihar); the Birla Engineering 


College at Philani (Rajasthan); the Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering College at Sindri (Bihar) ; and 
the Roerkee University at Roerkee (Uttar Pradish). 

The contract specifies that the university is to pro- 
vide the engineering and technical experts from 
America to teach and work with Indian educators 
and researchers in electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, construction materials, town and regional 
planning, architecture, hydraulics, fluid mechanies, ap- 
plied elasticity, chemical engineering, mineral chem- 
istry, metallurgy, and power engineering. 

Under the contract, scientific and professional equip- 
ment and all supplies will be provided, on approval by 
TCA, for the work and for the Indian schools’ labora- 
tories and laboratory techniques improvement. The 
University of Wisconsin engineering experts will re- 
cruit the professors from American schools. It is con- 
templated that up to 16 engineering and technical 
teachers and researchers will be needed for the two- 
year program. 
eral direction of the U. S. 


The personnel will be under the gen- 
director of the TCA in 
India, and the U. S. Government will provide funds 
to pay all costs, including salaries, travel, instrue- 
tional materials, scientific and professional equipment, 
training, and administrative costs at the university. 


Notes ad News 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS: The Trustees of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Education have nomi- 
nated Raymond Walters for re-election and the fol- 
lowing candidates to sueceed Guy E. Snavely and Karl 
W. Bigelow as Trustees of the organization for the 
four-year terms beginning April 24, date of the So- 
ciety’s annual meeting: I. L. Kandel, former editor, 
ScHOOL aND Society, and professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University; Theo- 
dore A. Distler, president, Franklin and Marshall 
College (Lancaster, Pa.), and newly appointed execu- 
tive director, Association of American Colleges; and 
Worth McClure, executive secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Dr. Snavely has 
declined the nomination for re-election in favor of Dr. 
Distler. Dr. Bigelow is resigning from office because 
of the pressure of his daily responsibilities. Members 
are invited to nominate additional candidates, but, in 
accordance with the By-Laws of the Society, no names 
will be included in the ballot unless proposed by at 
least 20 members. All nominations must be submitted 
to the Society no later than March 12, and the official 
ballot will be published, for the convenience of mem- 
bers, in the March 20th issue of Schoo. aNnp Society, 
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Appointments, Promotions, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Charles Wallace McKenzie, former dean, Westmin- 
ster College (Fulton, Mo.), appointed president, Mary 
Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.), effective July 1. 


Morton Grodzins, professor of political science, sue- 
ceeds Ralph W. Tyler as dean, division of social 
sciences, University of Chicago. 


George R. Waggoner, associate dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, and associate professor of English, In 
diana University, appointed dean, College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, and professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He succeeds Paul B. Lawson who will 
retire on June 30 after 21 years’ service as dean. 


Olivier Biberstein and J. T. Dupart named professors 
of mathematics, University of Ottawa (Can.). 


Clyde M. Hill, Sterling Professor of Education and 
chairman, department of education, Yale University, 
will retire in June to assume complete responsibilities 
as the recently appointed executive director, Yale 
Fairfield Study of Elementary Education. 
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Coming Events 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
will hold its annual convention at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 11-15. 


Recent Deaths 

Harold Hayden Nelson, 75, professor emeritus of 
Egyptology and former director, Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, January 24. 

Robert Frederic Smith, 87, retired associate profes- 
sor of mathematics, City College (New York), Janu- 
ary 31. 

John Lampadius, 89, former professor of history 
and languages, the Universities of Oklahoma and 
California, respectively, February 4. 

Friedrich Meinecke, 91, noted historian and first 
president, West Berlin Free University (Germany), 
February 6. 

Bliss Perry, 93, Francis Lee Higginson Professor 
Emeritus of English Literature, Harvard University, 
February 13. 
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Mich. 1953. $3.50. 
e 
SMITH, MARION F., AND ARTHUR J. BURKS. 
Teaching the Slow Learning Child. Pp. xii+173. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1954. $2.75. 
® 
STRANG, RUTH. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work. Pp. xvi+491. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 1953. 
$3.75. 


cy 
WIENER, PHILIP P. Readings in Philosophy of Sei- 
ence. Pp. ix+645. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York 17, 1953. $5.50. 


Other Books 


KOTB, YUSEL SALAH EL-DIN. Science and Science 
Education in Egyptian Society. Pp. xi+250. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1951. $3.25. 








* 
McWILLIAMS, CAREY. Can We Afford Academic 
Freedom? Pp. 34. 1952. 50 cents. RAFTON, 
HAROLD R. The Roman Catholic Church and De- 
mocracy. Pp. 24. 1951. 35 cents. The Beacon 
Press, Boston 8. 


° 
MYER, WALTER E., AND CLAY COSS. Amerioa’s 
Greatest Challenge. Pp. 215. Illustrated. Civie Edu- 
cation Service, Washington, D.C. 1952. $2.75. 


e 
REBLE, ALBERT. Geschichte der Piddagogik. 
322. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany. 


Pp. 
1951. 
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annual subscriptions 


for any non-member of The Society for the 
Advancement of Education, including—if you 
wish—your own subscription, are: 


$6 for 1; $5 each for 2 or more (Add 50¢ for 
each Canadian subscription; $1 for each 
foreign. ) 





YOU CAN'T PREDICT 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


| enclose $ for Subscription(s) for 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
= 0 — 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


Check if you wish to enter] or renew (] ° 
your own subscription. > 
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vrod| The Yearbook of Education: 1953 


concerned 
with THE STATUS AND POSITION OF TEACHERS 


teachers =i 600 pages: $8.00 
and Prepared for the first time under the joint Published in the U.S.A. by 


auspices of the University of London Institute 
of Education and of Teachers College, Colum- World Book Company 


teaching bia University. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








How can the schools of the world volved—to analyze the social and eco- 
recruit and train a sufficient number of nomic status of the teaching profession 
good teachers? today—and to determine how that status 


Forty contributing authors, repre- 8 changing as society evolves, in: 


senting more than thirty nations, have The Yearbook of Education—1953 
set out to consider the problems in- THE STATUS AND POSITION OF TEACHERS 


r > 7 Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
ey WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


February 20, 1954 






































RONALD Books for So —=— 


¥V THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK—Second Edition 


A First Course in Education 


George Gould, 
Gerald Alan Yoakam 


—both of 
University of Pittsburgh 


Ready in March. Gives prospective 
teachers an overall view of public 
education in relation to American so- 
ciety, and a realistic appraisal of the 
nature of teaching and its working 


conditions. Book objectively treats the 
many aspects of a teaching career and 
includes discussions on the philosophy 
of education and the history of the 
U. S. school system. 19 tables, 385 pp. 


/ CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF LEARNING 
With Applications to Education and Psychology 


Louis P. Thorpe 
University of 
Southern California; 
Allen M. Schmuller, 


formerly Los Angeles 
State College 


Ready in March. Analyzes the most im- 
portant modern theories of learning, 
devoting a chapter to each of the main 
types which have affected today’s edu- 
cational practice. Chapters provide an 
objective statement of theory; a 
presentation of experimental verifica- 


J PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Calvin Grieder, 
University of Colorado; 
William E. Rosenstengel, 


University of 
North Carolina 


Ready in March. A thorough presen- 
tation of the nature and problems of 
modern public school administration. 
Stressing educational leadership rather 
than authority, the book gives specific 
techniques and procedures against the 


J COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Harold B. Pepinsky, 
Pauline Nichols Pepinsky; 
both Ohio State University 


Ready in March. For senior and grad- 
uate courses, a study based on the 
thesis that the counselor should also be 
a researcher. After a concise, undog- 
matic survey of current approaches, it 
uses the reinforcement theory of learn- 
ing and a recent interpretation of 


/THE HUMAN PERSON 


Magda B. Arnold, 


Loyola Univ., Chicago; 
J. A. Gasson, S.J., 
Spring Hill College; 


and 8 contributors 


J DEAF CHILDREN IN A HEARING WORLD . 


Miriam Forster Fiedler, 
Clarke School for Deaf; 
Smith College 


tion; a critique of the theory; and a 
discussion of its implications for the 
conduct of education. Concludes with 
an eclectic synthesis of the many con- 
flicting theories described. 64 ills., 
tables, 450 pp. 


broad background of information 
needed for sound administration in 
accordance with democratic principles 
in the schools. Offers expert advice on 
a wide range of everyday administra- 
tive problems. 84 ills., tables, 630 pp. 


anxiety as an example of applying 
theory more rigorously to practice. Pro- 
poses a formal learning model to or- 
ganize observations and inferences and 
to set up hypotheses about behavioral 
changes. Illus., 328 pp. 


An Approach to an Integral Theory of Personality 


Ready in March. Ten Catholic psy- 
chologists formulate an_ integrated 
theory of personality in terms of a 
Christian concept of human nature. 
They investigate basic principles and 
assumptions of scientific theory, es- 
pecially theories of personality; pre- 


Their Education 


Provides teachers of hard-of- hearing 
children with practical suggestions for 
helping the hearing-handicapped child 
to help himself. The record of a re- 
search program at Vassar College, 
book shows the results of educating 


Order your books from: 


sent a theory of personality within a 
psychological framework which re- 
spects social and human value *s, and 
today’s research data; examine issues 
raised by modern psychologies in the 
areas of emotion and learning. 585 pp. 


and Adjustment 


and training deaf and partially deaf 
children with normal-hearing boys and 
girls. Covers educational needs, adapt- 
ability to surroundings, personality ad- 
justments, etc. 15 ills., 320 pp. 
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